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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 


[Continued from page 595.] 


About the year 1675, I was moved of the 
Lord to go to the West, Indies again in truth’s 
service, and after some small time, many Friends 
being acquainted with it, and having unity 
therewith, my wife also being willing to give 
me up, I enquired for shipping to Barbadoes, 
and heard of a ship at Cork bound thither, one 


Edward Hunt, a Friend, being merchant and 
owner; who also went in it himself. I 

an account near the time when they would 

be ready to sail, and accordingly went to Cork, 
my wife accompanying me thither, and several 
of our meeting; when we came to 

Cork, I agreed with the said Edward Hunt for 


my . My wife and Friends that went 

back took their leave of me in much tenderness 
and brokenness of spirit, in the love of God, in 
which we gave up one another into his heavenly 
will 'to be disposed of. 

A few days after we sailed from Cork harbor, 
and things were well, the Lord’s goodness be- 
ing enjoyed at sea, as well as at land; but be- 
fore we made our voyage we fell short of drink 
and water, and went to allowance in the hot 

Climate. We had six horses on board belong- 
ing to the merchant, and their hay was spent ; 
80 were forced to shave deal boards, and pull 
the straw éut of the men’s cabins, to mix with 
the shavings to give the horses to eat, and gave 
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them bisket; so preserved their lives until they 
got ashore. In the latitude of Barbadoes, we 
met with a ship from Guinea, bound for Barba- 
does with three hundred negroes; we desired 
the master to let us have a barrel of water, but 
he told us he would not let us have a barrel of 
water for a barrel of silver; for he had been at 


allowance many weeks and was afraid of want. ~~» 


The day we espied Barbadoes, we had scarce 
half a barrel of water left ; in about eight weeks 
we made our voyage, and landed well in Bar- 
badoes, where Friends received me gladly ; and 
I had a large and open door among the people 
in the labor of the Gospel; for people’s lofty 
spirits were down by reason of a very extraor- 
dinary storm, called a hurricane, which had 
done abundance of damage in the island, killed 
many people, and destroyed many brave build: 
ings, ships and small vessels. 

At this time was great resorting to meetings, 
so that they were very full. I travelled through 
all parts of the island, and had meetings: 
many were convinced and received the trath, 
and Friends’ hearts were more opened and en- 
larged in the love of God, both to receive 
truth’s doctrine and discipline, so that I had 
very good service, both in public meetings for 
the worship of God, and men and women’s 
meetings about church affairs; as also negroes’ 
meetings in families,and several meetings were 
settled on such accounts, the Lord being with 
me, who gave me wisdom and understanding in 
the managing of those affairs, and the Lord’s 
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power attended his work, and blessed and pros- 
pered it mightily; so that things relating to 
truth’s affairs, both as to doctrine and discipline, 
were settled to great satisfaction. 


At this time there was one Tobias Fryer, a 
man of great substance, repute, and of autho- 
rity in commission of the peace; his wife was 
a Friend and had lain long sick, she had a great 
desire to see me, and sent to me twice; but I 
being closely employed in the Lord’s service, 
sent her word, to ask her husband leave to have 
a meeting there, and I and some other Friends 
would come and visit her; she did so, and her 
husband granted it. So on the day appointed 
I went, and many Friends and others came 
there ; it was a very thronged meeting and the 
parish priest, one Ramsey, was there, 
and Justice Fryer got him seated in the midst 
of the throng of Friends. 


After some time I stood up to speak of the 
things of God, and the divine mysteries of 
Christ’s kingdom, whose heavenly doctrine was 
clearly opened, and preached by the divine 
operation of his holy spirit, to the great satis- 
faction of the meeting and comfort of Friends, 
so that many of them after the meeting ex- 
pressed their gladness and satisfaction ; only 
the priest was uneasy, yet could make no oppo- 
sition, for the Lord’s power was over him, and 
chained him down, though he was a very bad 
man: but the testimony of truth, in the de- 
monstration of the spirit and power of the Lord, 
being set over him, made him fret. He also 
came to Bridgetown, and brought many rude 

eople to our meeting there ; which was very 
arge and full. He there abused Friends in 
foul language, calling us heretics, blasphemers, 
and traitors, and challenged a dispute with me 
to prove his charge; which he said he would do 
from our own books. So after we got things a 
little quiet, we broke up the meeting, and at 
my lodging I wrote a few lines to him, after 
this manner : 


Priest Ramsey,—Forasmuch as thou in pub- 
lic hast charged our Society with heresy, blas- 
phemy, and treason; and that thou wouldst 
prove this charge from our own books, and on 
that account hast challenged me to a public dis- 
pute, I am willing, with the Lord’s assistance, 
to give thee a meeting in defence of our faith 
and doctrine. W. £E. 


When these came to his hand, he seemed to 
cool in his hot challenge, saying, he had not a 
convenient place, fit for such a concourse of 
people, as would come to the dispute ; and be- 
sides, he would first have an hour’s discourse 
with me in private. To which I replied again 
in writing, that for private discourse with him 
’ Iwas not willing, but in public; and if he 
could procure leave of Justice Fryer, to meet 
at his house where we did before, I would come 
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to him in his own parish, otherwise I would 
get leave of Col. Linn, to meet at his house. 

Whilst I was writing this, Col. Linn came 
to see me, and I told him what I was writing; 
he said all his house was at my service ; anduf 
that were too little, he had conveniency of tregs 
about his house, and could make shades for thon. 
sands of people. So I sent my letter to the 
priest ; and he sent his answer that he would 
come to Col. Linn’s such a day. 

It soon spread abroad, so that most of Friends 


in. the island came there, and abundance of 


people; it was thought there were above three 
thousand. There came several Justices of the 
Peace, and others of account. We met out of 
doors under shades; when the meeting was 
settled, I proposed that both parties should be 
limited to an hour’s time in questions and an- 
swers, and not to exceed at any time ; and that 
both parties should prove their assertions by the 
Holy Scriptures, or else to be void. This was 
assented to, but not observed by the priest, for 
instead of proving his former charge against 
Friends, he went out into railing and slander 
ing of several Friends, sometimes against us all 
in general ; so manifested his folly to the sight 
of the people. Friends were cool in their 
minds, and, as we had an opportunity, did open 
things to the people concerning our faith and 
principles; and having a Bible, showed them 
scriptures for them; so that there was a general 
satisfaction among them concerning us, and it 
was of great service for truth. 

This priest Ramsey had been a friar, and 
went out of England for misdemeanors, as after 
did appear by a certificate under the hand and 
seal of the Earl of Rochester, occasioned bya 
slander cast upon a Friend in England, which 
he said there in public he had from the said 
Earl, who was a near kinsman to the Friend 
accused. After the meeting, priest Ra 
went to the Governor, Sir Jonathan Atki 
and made a great complaint against me, that 
was a Jesuit come out of Ireland, pretending 
to be a Quaker, and to make the negroes Chrie 
tians; but would make them rebels, and rise 
and cut their throats. Upon which the Gover 
nor was about to send his warrant to apprehend 
me; I heard of it, and went to him before the 
warrant came; one Robert Dree, a Friend; 
went along with me. 

When we came to the Governor, and he 
knew my name, and who I was, he said he had 
heard of me, and would take a course with me} 
using many rough words, and threatening 
highly what he would do to me; and he sent 
his man for the marshal, who lived a mile from 
thence; but before the marshal came we 
much discourse, and among other things he 
told me, he was informed that I was making 
the negroes Christians, and would thake them 
rebel, and cut their throats. I told him, it was 
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good work to bring them to the knowledge of God 
and Christ Jesus, and to believe in him that 
diea for them, and for all men; and that that 
would keep them from rebelling, or cutting 
any.man’s throat. But if they did rebel,and cut 
their throats, as he said, it would be through 
their own doings, in keeping them in ignorance, 
and under oppression, giving them liberty to 
be common with women (like beasts) and on 
the other hand starve them for want of meat and 
clothes convenient. So giving them liberty in 
that which God restrained, and restraining them 
in that which God allowed and afforded to all 
men, which was meat and clothes. After some 
time he grew very moderate. 

The marshal came, and asked him what his 
pleasure was? He answered, he thought to 
have committed me to prison, but his mind was 
altered; and asked me, if I would appear before 
the Council next day? I told him, I would, 
if he commanded me ; he said he did command 
me, and so dismissed me for that time. Next 
day I came to the Council house, and many 
eminent Friends of the Island came with me ; I 
was called into the Council chamber, and 
Friends staid without. There were the Gov- 
ernor, and most of the chief men of the island ; 
also the envious priest Ramsey was there, 
strongly accusing Friends of heresy, blasphemy, 
and treason, and would prove it out of Edward 
Burrough’s book. The book was in town, I 
sent a Friend for it, who brought it to the Gov- 
ernor; the priest tewed and turned it, but 
could not find any thing to prove the charge. 
The Governor checked him, and several of the 
Council frowned on him. Then the priest went 
on his knees, and asked them forgivenness; 
and from that time the Governor was kind to 
me. 

(To be continued.) 
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At a prayer meeting held recently, at one of: 


our watering places, a distinguished clergyman 
rose and said : 

“T have twice in my life been brought very 
low by illness, so that I supposed myself near 
the eternal world. The first time I had a great 
sense of the worthlessness of earthly things. 
Everything connected with this life seemed 
small—exceedingly small—and of little conse- 
quence. I did not wish to return to it, and en- 
gage again in its bustling scenes. They seemed 
too trivial to engage the attention of an immor- 
tal being. I longed to bid them adieu, and de- 
part to a brighter world, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

“The second experience was quite different. 
I was strongly impressed with the importance 
and privilege of living in this world, and of do- 
ing even inthe smallest things. 1 saw that 
every act of life took hold on eternity—that it 
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was a great privilege to live here, that I might 
do something, even if it were but a small act, to 
advance the Redeemer’s kingdom; and that no 
effort put forth in this direction. with reliance 
upon divine aid, could be lost. It appeared to 
me an unspeakable privilege ‘to live here, to do 
anything, however small, to promote the glory 
of God, and the good of man. I wished to 
come back to life for this purpose.” The 
speaker added, with deep emotion: “ It seemed 
to me that to get this deep impression was 
worth all the suffering of a severe illness.’’— 
The Christian Recorder. 


CHANGE OF OPINIONS. 


That a man’s feelings, belief, and general 
way of looking at things are influenced by the 
position in which he is born, by his place of 
birth, by the station of his family, by the opin- 
ions and feelings of his parents, needs no proof, 
and, indeed, noexample. Most mien have a he- 
reditary creed, both in politics and in religion. 
Such a creed is held, and held sincerely; its 

rofessor really believes what he says he be- 
one ; but he believes it rather as a matter of 
habit, or as a sort of point of honor, than as a 
truth of which he is intellectually convinced. 
So with the views and feelings, not exactly re- 
ligious or political, which are the natural result 
of birth in such a kingdom or such a province, 
or in such a class in society. Whether true or 
false in themselves, they are commonly held as 
prejudices. Those who hold them may be able 
to defend them by argument, but it was not by 
any force of argument that they themselves 
were led to hold them. All this is so familiar 
that we expect it. We take it for granted that 
it should be so. We remark the exceptional 
cases as something unusual. When a man for- 
sakes his hereditary creed or his hereditary 
party—when he shakes off, whether for bet- 
ter or for worse, the prejudices of his rank 
or his birth-place—we at once take a note 
of the fact. hether we despise him as a ren- 
egade, or hail him as a witness to the force of 
truth, depends, of course, upon whether the 
opinions which he turns to are our own or those 
of somebody else. 

When a man changes his religion or his pol- 
ities in this way he is fairly entitled to be 
looked upon as sincere, unless there is some 
overwhelming evidence of corrupt motives. 
For mere sincerity he probably does get some 
credit ; but men call him inconsistent, untrust- 
worthy, and the like—charges which are often 
utterly undeserved. It is an abuse of language 
and something much worse than an abuse of 
language, to call a man inconsistent simply be- 
cause he has changed his opinions. Ineonsist- 
ency is not when a man changes his opinions, or 
even when he changes his principles, but when 
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he professes certain principles and acts in a 
manner different from what those principles dic- 
tate. Nor is such a man necessarily unstable 
or untrustworthy. {t does not at all follow that, 
because he ‘has changed once, he is likely to 
‘change again. It is no sign either of moral or 
intellectual instability when a man reviews the 
‘opinions which he has hitherto held as preju- 
‘dices, and deliberately determines that they do 
not stand the test of argument. It does not 
‘even prove anything of the kind if a man goes 
from one extreme to another. A young man 
imbibes certain hereditary opinions, handed 
down probably in a moderate and not very 
logical form. It is not unlikely that, as 
soon as he begins to think for himself, he may 
carry out those hereditary opinions to logical 
consequences, of which his respectable forefa- 
thers never dreamed. His next step is not so 
likely to be backwards, from his own extreme 
deductions to the moderate views which he in- 
herited, as right across to the opposite camp 
altogether. The soundness of the views which 
he reaches in these different stages will, of 
course, depend on the soundness of the judg- 
ment exercised at each step. But the mere 
ehange, even from one extreme to another, in 
no way proves a man to be either morally or 
intellectually unstable-—Saturday Review. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ANTHONY PorveER, the author of'a translation 
‘of the Bible, was born in Hampshire, England, 
‘about the year 1702, of humble parentage, and 
‘was apprenticed to ashoemaker. He possessed 
‘a very retentive memory, with great perseve- 
rance, and a strong desire to acquire knowledge. 
He began to teach himself Greek and Hebrew 
with a book before him,‘and his work on the 
last in his lap, and while drawing the thread 
through the leather he embraced the opportu- 
nity of lifting his eyes from his work to his 
dook. His solitary employment was favorable 
to meditation ; and as his mind became religious- 
ly impressed, he occupied himself in reading 
‘and studying the Scriptures, to which he was 
particularly attached. When about twenty 
years of age, he relinquished the employ- 
ment for which he was intended, and com- 
menced teaching a school; after which he re- 
moved to London for the sake of more easily 
acquirmg the means of instruction. While 
there he was convinced of the principles of 
Friends, and joining the Society he became a 
minister among them. Returning again to his 
‘native town, he resumed his school in 1727, 
and while so engaged, commenced translating 
the books of the Old Testament from the orig- 
inal Hebrew. While thus occupied he felt it 
his duty to travel in the work of the ministry, 


—s through several counties of the king- 
om. 
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In 1746 he made an attempt to publish his 
translation of the Old ent in numbers, 
but for want of encouragement he did not pro- 
ceed beyond two or three numbers. When he 
had completed the translation of the whole Bi- 
ble, he could find no bookseller who would em- 
bark in the publication. 

Thus was the labor of many years likely to 
be lost, when the eminent Dr. John Fothergill, 
a patron of piety and learning, made Purver‘a 
present of £1000 for the copy, and took u 
himself the expense of printing the work. Un- 
der his auspices it made its appearance in 1764, 
with the title of “ A new aed Titeral translation 
of all the books of the Old and New Testament, 
with notes, critical and explanatory,” in two 
volumes, folio. 

This work has now become scarce, though 
copies are occasionally found in the libraries of 
Friends. It is held in much esteem for its general 
accuracy. “ Inelegant but faithful,” observes a 
modern writer, “and furnished with a great 
quantity of original notes and tabular elucida- 
tions, it has probably furnished unacknowledged 
help on many a difficult passage to more noted 
commentators.” 

The Bishop of Salisbury, one of the first 
Greek and Hebrew scholars of the day, has pro- 
nounced Purver’s translation of the Bible to be 
> to all others for closeness to the origi- 
n 


al. 

Dr. Fothergill describes Anthony Purver as 
“a man of great simplicity of manners, regular 
conduct, and a moderate reserve; steadily at- 
tentive to truth, hating falsehood, and having 
an unconquerable aversion to vice. To crown 
the portrait, he was not only greatly benevo- 
lent to mankind, but possessed a lively sense of 
the Divine attributes, and a profound reverence 
of, and submission to the Supreme Being.” 

In the life of this worthy man we are pre- 
sented with a remarkable example of the suc- 
cessful pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
being almost self educated. 

He died in 1777, aged about seventy-five 
years. 

1 

DIFFICULTY AND Errort.—It is not ease, 
but effort ; not facility, but difficulty that makes 
men. There is, perhaps, no station in life in 
which difficulties have not been encountered and 
overcome before any decided measure of success 
can be achieved ; those difficulties are, however, 
our best instructors, as our mistakes often form 
our best experience. We learn wisdom from 
failure more than from our success; we often 
discover what will do by finding out what will 
not do ; and he who never made a mistake never 
made a discovery. 

+ toe 


There is a truth and beauty in rhetoric ; but 


Jit oftener serves ill turns than good ones.~—-Penn. 
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PRORERTY-CHABITIES. 
The following is from Timothy Titcomb’s 
“Preachings upon Popular Proverbs :” 


I have no idea of absolute property but that 
which is born of absolute creation by an inde- 
pendent, self-existent power. There is but one 
genuine proprietor in the universe, and that 
proprietor is its Maker. All that we call ours 

1 that we win by toil, and are allowed to 
hold, for our use and at our disposal, by the 
laws of civil society—was made and is owned 
by Him who made and owns us. The mite that 
makes a home for itself in our cheese does not, 
by the processes of burrowing and feeding, in- 
stitute a claim to property in the cheese. The 
robin that builds a nest in our maple, from ma- 
terial selected upon our land, cannot be said to 
own the tree, if we have a purpose for it that 
interferes with her nest. That God is the grand 
proprietor must be received as a cardinal, vital 
fact by all who do not deny the existence of 
God himself. It is not for me to declare to the 
world the manner in which He regards this 
portion of His property; but I cannot help 
thinking that He looks upon it as a great man- 
sion which he has taken infinite pains to con- 
struct for the shelter and support of a family 
of children in whom He takes infinite interest. 
These continents of verdure, this great and 
wide sea, swinging like a pendulum between its 
shores, overhung by the moon’s mysterious dial, 
these rivers nursed in their crystal infancy at 
the bosoms of these motherly hills and moun- 
tains, this downy atmosphere that feeds our 
breath, and fans our brows, and springs over 
us its canopy of blue, this wonderful variety of 
animal life that rejoices in forest wildernesses 
and smooth pastures, and swims in the sea and 
floats upon the air—all these were made and 
are supported by His power, for the benefit of 
the intelligent creatures whom He has placed 
among them. 

Now, if we have anything like ownership in 
these things, this ownership has its basis in 
God’s beneficence. If we hold anything by 
right, for our special use, and at our disposal, 
we hold it as a gift of God, and as a temporary 
gift. We are allowed to use these things for a 
time; and then we pass away, and they are 
transferred to the possession of others. Not 
unfrequently they are taken from us while we 
live, The patient Man of Uz. exhibited his 
idea of property—the true idea—in the famil- 
lar words, ‘“ the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away.” In making this world, the Cre- 
ator furnished it with all the materials neces- 
sary for the support of His entire human fami- 
ly. For the best development of our minds 
and bodies, He made it necessary for us to work, 
so that, by moulding the agencies and re-com- 
bining the materials He permits us to use, we 
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may secure that which is necessary for our sug- 
tenance and shelter. He knew that some would 
be able to secure more than enough for suste- 
nance and shelter, and that others would not 
be able ta secure enough, yet He did not intend 
that any should lack food and clothing, or any 
of the essentials of healthful bodily and mental 
life. He knew, and, I very believe, intended, 
that some should be poor and that others should 
be rich ;.and thus instituted the emergency for 
human beneficence or charity. It is better, on 
the whole, that the world should be made u 

of benefactors and beneficiaries than that aa 
man should be independent of every other man. 

Thus, every man whom He has made, or 
whom He has allowed to become, rich, He has 
by that favor commissioned to be an almoner 
of His bounty to those whom He has not thus 
favored. The sick, the helpless, the utterly 
poor through misfortune—these are always 
with us. The Saviour himself stated this as a 
fact good for all time; and I know of no man 
who dares to deny that these unfortunate ones 
have an absolute right to live, and consequent- 
ly, a right to so much of the property of others 
as may be necessary to support them. The 
pauper systems established by all Christian 
States have their basis in the absolute right of 
the helpless to aid at the hand of society. If 
you who read these words are rich, you recog- 
nize, every time you pay a tax for the comfort 
and support of those who can do nothing or 
little for themselves, the fact that a portion of 
your wealth, at least, belongs to somebody else, 
Whether you recognize it or not, the fact is the 
same. What we call State charities are es- 
sentially State equities. The lunatic asylums, 
the pauper establishments, the hospitals, the 
reform schools, all grow out of the duty which 
the element of wealth in society owes to the 
element of weakness. 

But the State is a great body, and moves 
clumsily. There are countless fields of benefi- 
cent or charitable effort and privilege to which 
its operations are not fitted. There is a great 
amount of work which it neither can do, nor 
should do; and precisely here arise the duties 
of individual wealth to individual want—of 
individual wealth to the need of the world for 
food, raiment, Christian enlightenment, educa- 
tional and religious institutions, and almost 
numberless schemes of public good. If, in the 
economy of Heaven, there exist the necessity 
of institutions and schemes for private and pub- 
lie good which are manifestly outside of the 
legitimate sphere of the State—institutions and 
schemes which can only be established by the 
contributions of wealth—it is as if God had 
laid his finger upon every rich man’s purse, 
and pronounced the word, “give!” What do 
you think God gave you more wealth than is 
requisite to satisfy your rational wants for, 
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when you look around and see how many are in 
absolute need of that which you do not need ? 
Can you not take the hint? 

Men may give from a compassionate, or gen- 
erous impulse—from a momentary excitement 
of their sympathies—and very much is given 
in this way, without doubt. 1 will not quarrel 
with this variety of charity; but I believe that 
a genuine spirit of beneficence can be exercised 
by no mind that does not recognize all the 
wealth it enjoys as the gift of God, to be shared 
with the children of penury, or devoted to in- 
stitutions that contemplate the general good. 
God is the giver, life a partnership, humanity a 
brotherhood. The selfish accumulation, and 
sequestration from society of superfluous good, 
is at war with the economy of the Universe. 
Everything in nature tends to equilibrium, and 
the universal compensation of expenditure. 
The rill takes the gift of the mountain spring 
and passes it on to the brook, and the brook 
pours the waters it receives into the river, and 
the river bears the burden of its gifts to the 
sea, and heaven itself descends to lift from the 
sea and return in cloud-winged argosies to the 
spring from whence they came the waters which 
it gave, and glorifies the spot by hanging over 
it the beauty of its rainbow. What earth sends 
up, heaven sends down, and what heaven sends 
down, earth returns. Circulation, diffusion, 
tendency by multiplied methods to equilibrium 
—these are the universal laws of nature. It is 
only man that hoards. It is only man that ac- 
cumulates and for selfish ends holds imprisoned 
superfluous good, and refuses to let it go out on 
its beneficent mission. 

It is time that wealth, in nominally Christian 
hands were bestowed upon the weak, the needy 
and the suffering from higher motives than a 
compassionate impulse, or desire for public ap- 

lause and private satisfaction. I know that it 
is very hard to admit that we do not hold our 
superfluous wealth and superabundant means by 
absolute right—that what we earn by toil or 
win by traffic is not ours to hoard or dispense at 
our pleasure; but if we are really and truly 
owners of what we possess, then beneficence is 
no duty. It is simply a favor shown to God 
through care for His unfortunate children, for 
which He owes us. either an adequate compen- 
sation or appropriate gratitude. The simple 
truth is that-in the degree by which a man’s 
wealth is increased, is his family enlarged. 
Over against every pile of superfluous dollars, 
God places a pile of needs. 

I account the office of benefactor, or almoner, 
to which God appoints all those whom he has 
favored with wealth, one of the most honorable 
and delightful in the world. He never insti- 
tutes a channel for the passage of his bounties 
that those bounties do not enrich and beautify. 
The-barren moor that parts before the steel of 


the mountain brook betrays the furrow by a 
fresher green and rarer flowers. Noble cities 
and all forms of beautiful life mirror themselves 
in rivers that become highways for the p 

of commerce. God gives leaves to every stalk 
that bears juices up to the growing fruit, and 
presents a flower in advance to every twig that 
elaborates a seed. The sky weaves radiant gar- 
lands for itself from the clouds to which it gives 
transportation. So every man who becomes 
heartily and understandingly a channel of the 
divine beneficence is enriched through every 
league of his life. Perennial satisfaction springs 
around and within him with perennial verdure. 
Flowers of gratitude and gladness bloom all 
along his pathway, and the melodious gurgle of 
the blessings he bears is echoed back by the 
melodious waves of the recipient stream. 


INWARD RESOURCES. 


Every true heart derives its happiness, to a 
great extent, from its inward resources. The 
outer world is an element that cannot possibly 
enter into the question of real happiness. It 
may satisfy the wants of man’s inferior nature, 
but cannot meet the demands of his nobler spirit. 
What he has in himself, and not that which is 
external to him, determines the character, and 
constitutes the measure of his happiness. If he 
would compass his being’s end and aim, his 
wealth must be in his internal resources, and 
not in the treasured riches of this life. Culti- 

| vated moral affections, deep spiritual feelings, 
noble thoughts and aspirations, and not the 
pomp and circumstance of outward things, are 
the essential conditions of all rational enjoyment. 
He who has these treasures, has in himself a 
never-failing source of blessedness. Happiness 
in his case is a philosophical necessity, because 
moral excellence cannot go uncrowned ‘and un- 
blest.- There is neither truth nor fitness of 
things in the world, if this does not hold as an 
absolute, unalterable law of our moral being. 
Deriving nothing from the world in this 
respect, such a man is, at once, independent 
of it. It is as truly as beautifully said— 
‘‘What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy, 
Is Virtue’s prize.” 

“ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
If he have noble themes of thought, he will 
have noble motives for action, and of necessity 
his character will take the noble impression of 
his thoughts. His habitual thought must give 
complexion and tone to both his inward and 
outward life, because it is the standard of his 
motives and the rule of his actions. Hence, 
bearing about him the assured conviction that 
he acts from purity of thought and rectitude of 
purpose; that his life has the direct aim to 
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— with its best powers the cause of 
ven and humanity; it were the wonder of 
all wonders, if such an one did not realize in 
himself the highest ible enjoyment. Con- 
sciousness of rectitude in motive, and in action, 
and of the ability even to suffer for the right, 
marks the loftiest style of human happiness, and 
reveals the hiding-place of both the moral 

wer and spiritual blessedness of the good man. 

here is strength, aye, more, there is happiness 
in both acting and suffering for the right. 

“We conclude, then, that there can be no real 
happiness, no essential good to man, aside from 
his inward life. Spiritual emotions, deep re- 
ligious feelings, noble thoughts and purposes— 
these make up the sources of a good man’s hap- 
piness. These belong to the soul’s interior be- 
ing, and are a condition of its blessedness. 
They are personal and inalienable—as much a 

of himself as his soul; hence his heart’s 
independence of all external things in the mat- 
ter of its real and essential enjoyment. He 
who possesses these internal resources knows 
the secret of all true happiness ; and he may truly 
say in the language of both reason and triumph 
y gy HEART TO ME A KINGDOM IS!”— Meth. 

t. 
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LIMITATIONS TO MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. 








The narrow limits within which human know- 
ledge is confined are well set forth in the fol- 
lowing narrative, told by an allegorical person- 
age,in an old Arabian work. It contains a 
sharp rebuke to that self-sufficiency which 
thinks its own range of knowledge complete and 
absolute : 

“T passed one day by a very ancient and 
wonderfully populous city, and I asked one of 
its inhabitants how long it had been founded. 

“*Tt is indeed a mighty city,’ replied he; 
‘we know not how long it has existed, and our 
ancestors were on this subject as ignorant as 
ourselves,’ . 

“Five centuries afterwards, as I passed by 
the same place, I could not perceive the slight- 
est vestige of the city. I demanded of a peas- 
ant who was gathering herbs upon its former 
site, how long it had been destroyed. 

“Tn sooth, a strange question !’ replied he. 
‘The ground here has never been different from 
what you now behold it.’ 

_ “Was there not, of old,’ said I, ‘a splendid 
city here ?” ‘ 

**¢ Never,’ answered he, ‘so far as we have 
seen, and never did our fathers speak to us of 
any such.’ ; 

“On my return there five hundred years 
afterwards, I found the sea in the same place, and 
08 its shores were a party of fishermen, of whom 
T'inquired how long the land had been covered 
by the waters. 
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“Ts this aagpestion, said they, ‘ fora man 
spot has always been what it 


“T again returned, five hundred years after- 


wards, and the sea had disappeared. I inquired 
of a man who stood alone upon the spot, how 
long ago this change had 


en plage, and he 
ve me the same answer [ had received before. 
tly, on coming back again after an equal 


lapse of time, I found there a flourishing city, 


more populous and more rich in beautiful build- 
ings than the city I had seen the first time; 
and when I would fain have informed myself 
concerning its origin, the inhabitants answered 
me, ‘ Its rise is lost in remote antiquity; we 
are ignorant how long it has existed, and out 
fathers were on this subject as ignorant as our- 
selves.” — The Independent. 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


For a short distance either side of the Lo- 
wan Pass the wall is constructed of brick with 
rubble in the centre; but further away it is 
composed almost wholly of stone ; in fact, what- 
ever materials were closest at hand would ap- 
pear to have been made use of: thus, at the 
spots we visited, granite abounded in greatest 
profusion, so in the construction of the wall was 
it made the principal ingredient, and for miles 
the walls consists of large, shapeless. masses of 
granite, smoothed only on the outside. We 
observed but one tower built entirely of stone 
—they being, with this exception, composed of 
brick, with foundations of hewn stone. The 
height of the wall from the top of the para- 
pet is about seventeen feet ten inches at most 
= though occasionally, where the parapet is 

ighest, it measures eighteen feet six inches ; 
its breadth is thirteen feet, and the height of 
the parapet five feet four inches. The towers 
are thirty-one feet three inches high, and 
twenty-eight feet one inch broad. The porepet 
is both crenulated and loop-holed, and the tow- 
ers are pierced for the discharge of some projec- 
tile. From any elevated sight the scenery well 
repays one for the trouble of ascent; clear 
streams are seen meandering down the passes, 
whilst on every side, and looming far in the 
distance, are a succession of browm hill-tops, 
with small patches only under cultivation. 
Droves of pack-asses are seen going and return- 
ing, the former unladen, and the latter bring- 
ing a smal) kind of brushwood, which the bor- 
derers burn instead of the millet stalk in use on 
the plains, whilst in wild abundance are scatter- 
ed innumerable ash, poplar, and fir-trees. 

Offshoots branch out from the wall in occa- 
sional places. For their construction it is diffi- 
cult in every case to assign a reason ; the little 
town of Lo-wan Eu is completely encircled b 
one, and on the opposite side a double wall 
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winds upwards with the rtipns in near! 
parallel Read. - ; 

A visit the following day to the Pass of Cha- 

yw, distant about twenty-one lee from that of 

wan, confirmed our surmise that in the 

erection of the wall the contractors, if such they 
were, availed themselves to any extent of the 
building materials closest at hand. We noticed 
several guns, most of which were partially 
imbedded in the earth or rubble forming the 
centre of the wall; one bore an inscription 
recording that it was cast in the reign of Wan 
Lee, the last Emperor but one of the Ming 
dynasty ; it must therefore have been upwards 
of 260 years old, and was evidently fashioned 
after a European model. A great many of the 
towers were in a decayed state, and the interiors 
of some of them, having been cleared of debris, 
were converted into gardens and granaries. 

The Chinese speak of the wonderful struc- 
ture as the 10,000 lee old wall, and appear 
to consider it extremely natural that strangers 
should desire to visit it; the sight amply repays 
one for the troubles and difficulties of the jour- 
ney; and when the fact is realized that for 
thousands of miles this extraordinary product 
of masonic art pursues its serpentine course, all 
other so-called wonders of the world fade by 
comparison with this lasting memento of a 
despot’s folly and the involuntary labor of a 
submissive people-— Once a Week. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1862. 


The laws of the State of Maryland exempt 
those from military duty who are conscientiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms, and the following 
communication was addressed to the Commis- 
sioner by members of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, between the ages of 18 and 45, which 
proved effectual in releasing them from military 
service required by the Government. 


To Wm. H. Dallam, 


Commissioner to superintend the drafting, and hear 
and determine excuses of persons claiming to be ex- 
empt from military duty. 

The undersigned, members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, being conscientiously scru- 
pulous of bearing arms, respectfully ask to be 
excused from being drafted into military ser- 
vice. While we acknowledge with gratitude, 
the blessings conferred on us, by the best 
Government ever established in the wisdom of 
man, atid are willing to contribute our propor- 
tion of all expenses for its maintenance, not in- 
consistent with our Christian profession, yet, 


from our impressions of religious duty, we can- 
not perform military service, and 
request that our names be stricken the 
militia roll, as authorized by the laws of 
land, in such cases made and provided. 

With a true feeling of loyalty to our Gov- 
ernment, we are respectfully. 

[Signed by 27 members of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting.] 


We are requested to announce that “ The 
Women’s: Association of Philadelphia for the 
relief of the Freedmen,” hold their meetings 
for business and sewing, on Third-days from 
8 until 93 P. M., in the school room of the 
third story of Friends’ Meeting House on Race 
street. All who desire to aid in sewing for this 
object are invited to attend. 


Diep, at his residence in Adrian, Michigan, on the 
25th of 10th month, 1862, JonatHan Harnep, & mem- 
ber and elder of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. He 
was a man of few words, but the patient, quiet 
manner in which he bore his sufferings, which at 
times were severe, and the composure of mind with 
which he settled his outward affairs, gave evidence 
that he was prepared for the change. 

——, Eleventh month 12th, 1862, Exizapera E. 
Mircuet, daughter of John Mitchell, of New Castle 
county, Delaware, in the 14th year of her age. 


NOTICE. 

The first meeting of the season of the Asso 
ciation of Friends for the Relief of the Suffering 
Poor will be held on Seventh day evening at7 
o’clock, Twelfth month 6th, at the South-West 
corner of 8th and Arch Sts., (over E. Parrish’s 
drug store.) All Friends interested are invited 
to attend. WitriaM Eyre, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month 1st, 1862. 


From Harper’s New Monthly. 
LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Life never had the fullness of meaning that 
it has now. The present century, and — 
ally its last twenty years, have given to life an 
enlargement, a scope, an intenseness that have 
imparted a new and deeper significance to man- 
hood. Talk as we may of the past, it was never 
so great a thing to be a man as it is in this age. 
Over the centuries gone there is cast a 
mystical veil that pleases the fancy while it ob- 
seures the reason, and therefore it is easy for 
our romantic sentiments to find in them the 
high-seasoned food on which their spice-loving 
nature delights to feed. The best features, too, 
of the past are only preserved; for poets and 
historians are not much inclined to take the 
materials of their acts from the revolting 9% 
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of. humanity. The is like our own 
Prildhood; we see it in idedl splondors. Time 
is a merciful friend, and is very considerate of 
our stern, common-sense faculties. It gracious- 
ly hides much from our eyes, leaving, for the 
most only such objects as tend to awaken 
the glow of imagination and inspire the fervors 
of generous enthusiasm. Despite of all this 
veneration for the past, it is very clear to any 
thinking mind that the present century has been 
a most munificent benefactor to the human fam- 
ily, surpassing far all its predecessors in width 
and depth of influence, stirring the hearts of 
men with a new and perplexing consciousness 
of an amazing destiny, and impelling them for- 
ward on a pathway where every step is an as- 
cension toward a more commanding height of 
greatness. 

There is a childish cant abroad—and sanc- 
tioned, too, by some respectable names—that 
pretends to find fault with any thing like 
warmth and earnestness in the appreciation of 
the wonders of the day. We call it childish, 
and childish it certainly is, for there is nothing 
man-like in that stolid insensibility to the pres- 
ent, and that overweening partiality for the past, 
which reverse outright every just standard of 
judgment, and deprive us, with an ill-concealed 
vindictiveness, of our foothold among the stable 
facts of the age. No wise man reflects the least 
credit on himself, or honors the scheme of prov- 


idential progress as it evolves its mystery and 
magnificence from generation to generation, by 
undervaluing to-day and reserving his heartiest 
plaudits for yesterday. So far from this being 
the genuine outworking of nature, it is a false 
and corroding morbidness that betrays its birth 
in a cynical contempt for what is truly grand 


and noble. Such a spirit does violence to all 
our better instincts. To-day is God’s dispen- 
sation to our needs. It is His embodiment to 
us of divine purposes and aims—His offering to 
our hopes—His invocation to our activity and 
ambition—His great ensign hung out from the 
overlooking heavens for us to watch and follow. 
The past was His appeal to other minds and 
other hearts; and although it were a grave er- 
ror to suppose that we are to turn away our 
eyes from His former manifestations, yet it is 
the plainest dictate both of philosophy and faith 
to believe that the present is a divine gift to us 
in @ much more impressive sense than the past. 
For the present is a specific providential adap- 
tation to us. It is the correlative of our tastes, 
sentiments and capacity—the prophecy of the 
Infinite to us, and, primarily, to us alone. We 
are in close, immediate contact with its objects; 
and on us, as means of discipline, direction, and 
exaltation, their agency is to be exerted, or ut- 
terly fail of their main end. Nothing, then, in 
the past can be on the same level in interest 
and momentousness with the present ; nothing 
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can have a tythe of the same value; for ne- 
thing that the world has hitherto seen cam come 
recommended to our acceptance with such to- 
kens of the Almighty’s direct presence. 

But apart from this general aspect of the pres- 
ent, as connected with the principles and pur- 
suits of life, there is the additional motive, al- 
ready intimated, of the high and intrinsie worth 
of this age, taken in relation to the develo 
ments of intellectual, moral, social manhood. 
Allow a liberal drawback on the age for its folly, 
extravagance, and irrational, often impious, 
thinking, and still it is true—forcibly true. 
that manhood never stood at the altitude it now 
stands; never had such an investiture of rights, 
privileges, and possibilities; never had such 
openings into the wealth of the universe. Nor 
is this sudden enhancement of human power to 
be attributed to a happy coincidence of favora- 
ble circumstances ; and, moreover, it is but in an 
inconsiderable degree the fruit of the past. Ad- 
mit, as we gladly may, our obligations to other 
generations, it is nevertheless a fact that this 
age occupies its own independent ground, and 
enjoys its own distinctive honors. Not only has 
it greatly extended the preoccupied realms of 
thought, but it has entered on territories, vast 
and wonderful, of its own, and annexed them 
as sure possessions of princely value to the 
terra cognita of an older date, It has estab- 
lished, and well-nigh perfected, some of the el- 
der sciences; while it has been equally suecess- 
ful in laying the foundations and raising the 
massive superstructure of sciences for which the 
vocabulary of our ancestors had not even names, 
In the inventions that multiply and facilitate 
labor; in those applications of skill and inge- 
nuity that tend to give us mastery over the 
physical forces of nature; in better modes of 
Intercourse; in the practical unfolding, through 
commerce and international law, of the enno- 
bling idea of human brotherhood ; and above 
all, because holier than all, in these seleeter 
forms of thought that lift man above himself, 
and introduce him to the fellowship of the Infi- 
nite, the present century is without a rival. 
Whether we look, therefore, at the actual dis- 
coveries of this age, or at the great leading sen- 
timents that pervade all active and far-reaching 
minds, or at the fresh, buoyant, humanizing 
spirit all abroad in the hearts of men, the day 
in which we live is full of most striking signifi- 
cance. It it a day to be thankful for—a day to 
bless with such thanksgivings as only rise from 
our nature when it is conscious of a birth into 
a larger freedom of thought and action—a day 
that brings the resources of humanity within its 
grasp, and attests, even to the senses, a glory 
within reach of realization. 

One of the distinctive features of life in the 
nineteenth century is found in the fact that the 
domain of action and enjoyment has been great- 
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ly widened, Without supposing that any fac- 
ulties of activity and happiness have been crea- 
ted, we may assert that the multiplication of 
objects to call forth the energies of our nature 
has intensified the mind in a remarkable de- 
gree. Indeed, it is practically the conferment 
ofa new power. Shut up the human intellect, 
with its supplementary forces of motive, sensi- 
bility, and passion—confine it within a narrow 
range, and its faculties are feeble and inopera- 
tive. Its mighty instincts lie dormant. A 
stranger to itself, it is a stranger also to the 
world without ; for if it know not its own being, 
how can it have the key to those hieroglyphics 
that are recorded over the face of creation? 
But give it freedom, and strength follows. It 
springs into life, and finds life in every thing. 
Outward objects crowd into its inner chambers 
and fill them with the presence of fellowship 
and joy. A new feeling of oneness in the uni- 
verse pervades the spirit; and thought, no 
longer restrained within its prison, experiences 
a bliss like friendship in the communion of the 
open world. Now it can not be doubted that 
the present century has placed man on far bet- 
ter terms with visible nature than he has ever 
been before. If he has not a profound insight 
in the great system with which he is so inti- 
mately identified, he is steadily moving in that 
direction. The steps already taken have been 
neither few nor inconsiderable, and the ground 
made good by the certainty of science is van- 
tage ground for farther and more rapid progress. 
Man’s sphere of activity has been much en- 
larged. Franklin walks out into the fields, 
and, by means of a boy’s kite, establishes the 
identity of lightning and electricity. Here is 
a valuable truth for science, but not for sci- 
ence only. It is a new truth for men’s homes 
and. business. If not at once, yet subsequently, 
his discovery becomes a large and lucrative 
branch of trade; capital and labor are asso- 
ciated with it; and in our day the itinerating 
“ lightning-red wagon ” is as common asight as 
the pediar’s pack was to our forefathers. Davy 
takes the saivente battery and commences a 
new era in practical chemistry ; but the wonder 
is scarcely heralded in the gratulations of sci- 
entific men before chemistry introduces a new 
department in manufactures, and hundreds earn 
their daily bread through the thought of one 
sagacious mind. Daguerre throws the sun’s 
light on a silvered plate, and henceforth the 
million have a cheap artist, a world-wide branch 
of industry and taste is created, and thousands 
draw their sustenance from it. Baron Liebig 
elaborates a few ideas on agricultural chemistry, 
and the trade-in guano diverts wealth, shipping, 
merchants into its service. Science has proved 
one of the main sources of modern industry, 
and perhaps no feature of the times is more 
striking than this constant and stimulating ac- 


tion of the scientific intellect on almost every 
department of mechanics and manufactures, 
We may say, indeed, that cultivated mind un- 
derlies the whole system of trade and commerce. 
The earnest student of nature, pursuing some 
solitary path of investigation, is subserving the 
interests of the humblest artisan. The greatest 
are the helpers of the lowliest. A profound 
mind charmed with a magnificent conception, 
follows its development until it has led into re- 
mote regions of thought ; but on returning to 
the practical world it finds itself at the side of 
the day laborer, with a fresh incitement for the 
weary muscle of toil. 

Men of this day have measurably lost their 
sensibility to surprise. Novelty is a common- 
place affair. But if one were to draw out a cat- 
alogue of those staple articles that have been 
recently added to the materials of domestic and 
foreign commerce, it would astonish him to see 
how largely industry has been a gainer by the 
progress of this century. Who would have 
thought, a few years since, that immense rafts 
of lumber would be seen floating down our 
northern rivers to supply wood for the insignifi- 
cant match? What credulity would have be- 
lieved that the waste of our houses, the refuse 
of hotels, the offal of the streets, would have 
been economized into the service of the chem- 
ist and agriculturist ? Who would have dreamed 
that ice, India rubber, gutta percha, would have 
contributed so much to our activity and wealth? 
Who would have conjectured that steam engines 
would give us — yr = ame and books, or 
"that electricity would employ a class of men in 
transmitting hourly intelligence? Nor should 
we omit to notice the new uses to which sub- 
stances long known have been put. Animal 
bones, instead of being left to bleach in the 
open air, are converted into manure for the 
soil. Wood, stone, iron, are wrought into a 
multitude of shapes to gratify the convenience 
and luxury of man. ithin a few years, salt 
has been applied to new purposes in art, while 
chlorine, iodine, and various other chemical 
agents, have greatly extended the domain of 
practical science. Sulphuric acid serves the 
husbandman, and copper gives permanence to 
the types of the printer. Not long since steam 
seemed to be the boundary of human power, 
and the steam engine was the symbol of this 
progressive age. Who can forget the eloquent 
things that were uttered about it when such 
men as Lardner, Everett, and Webster described 
the wonders of its service? It really appeared 
that it would half monopolize the labor of the 
world. Men viewed it as the final embodi- 
ment of mechanical genius—the Samson of 
civilization—that would perfect the authority 
of mind over matter, and restore to humanity 
the universal sovereignty of the earth. Nor 
was the language, at that day, extravagant. But 
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one form of power soon educates us into a ne- 
cessity for another and higher form. The age 
of steam prepared the way for the age of tele- 
graphs ; and now men justly speak of the Atlan- 
tic telegraph as the greatest event in the histo- 
ry of the world since Columbus discovered the 
Western Continent. If the introduction of 
steam has vastly enhanced the mining, mechan- 
ical, and manufacturing power of men, no limits 
can be set to the utility of the telegraph as an 
ally of mind, as an instrument of intellectual 
and social action, as a bond of peaceful and as- 
similating brotherhood. “The hearts of two 
mighty nations have throbbed aloud over the 
consummation of this magnificent work. None 
but a soulless cynic could regard the exultation 
as jubilee of Mammon. Nor is the popular 
feeling a mere tribute to the wisdom and skill 
of science. No, it is a far deeper and nobler 
sentiment. A true instinct has been appealed 
to, a profound and generous impulse has been 
lodged in the bosoms of Anglo-Saxon brethren, 
and men have felt that a prophecy has gone 
over the waters, speaking of better days and 
encouraging loftier hopes. The great achieve- 
ment takes its place at the last and grandest 
link in that chain of wonders which connects 
man, not with fortunate accidents and lucky 
circumstances, but with a system of progress. 
It is another revelation of providence. It isa 
fresh summons to the soul of the nineteenth 
century to put forth its renewed energies—to 
believe anew in its capacity, under God, to sub- 
due the earth, and make it a habitation of bles- 
sedness. 
(To be continued.) 
—acmnasitiiipitiensisens 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 

SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENT, OVER SIX MILES 


ABOVE THE EARTH. 


[ Mr. Glaisher, an English scientist, has been 
recently making balloon ascents to the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, for scientific pur- 
poses. Speaking of his own personal feelings 
in his last ascent, he says : 

When we attained the height of two miles at 
Lh. 21 m., the temperature had fallen to the 
freezing point, we were three miles high at 1 h. 
28 m., with a temperature of 18 degrees ; at 1 h. 
39 m. we had reached four miles and the tem- 
perature was 8 degrees; in ten minutes more 
we had reached the fifth mile, and the tempera- 
ture of the air had passed below zero, and there 
read minus two degrees; and at this point no 
dew was observed on Regnault’s hygrometer 
when cooled down to minus 30 degrees. U 
to this time I had taken the observations wit 


comfort. I had experienced no difficulty in 
breathing, while Mr. Coxwell, in consequence 
of the necessary exertion he had to make had 
breathed with difficulty for some time. 
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Atl h. 51m. the barometer read 11.05 inches’ 
but which requires a subtractive correction of 
0.25 inch, as found by comparison with Lord 
Wrottesley’s standard barometer just before 
starting, both by his Lordship and myself, 
which would reduce it to 10.8 inches, or ata 
height of about 5} miles. I read the dry bulb 
as minus 5 deg.; in endeavoring to read the 
wet bulb I could not see the column of mercury. 
E rubbed my eyes, then took a lens, and also 
failed. I then tried to read the other instru- 
ments, and found I could not do so, nor could 
I see the hands of the watch. I asked Mr. 
Coxwell to help me, and he said he must go into 
the ring, and he would when he came down. I 
endeavored to reach some brandy which was 
lying on the table at about the distance of a foot 
from my hand, and found myself unable to do 
so. My sight became more dim; I looked at 
the barometer and saw it between 10 and 11 
inches, and tried to record it but I was unable 
to write. I then saw it at 10 inches, still de- 
creasing fast, and just noted it in my book ; its 
true reading, therefore, was at this time about 
9} inches, implying a height of about 5} miles, 
as a change of an inch in the reading of the 
barometer at this elevation takes place on a 
change of height of about 2,500 feet. I felt I 
was losing all power, and endeavored to rouse 
myself by struggling and shaking. I — 
to speak and found [ had lost the power. I at- 
tempted to look at the barometer again; my 
head fell on one side. I struggled, and got it 
right, and it fell on the other, and finally fell 
backwards. My arm, which had been resting 
on the table, fell down by my side. I saw Mr. 
Coxwell dimly in the ring. It became more 
misty, and finally dark, and I sank unconsciously 
as in sleep. This must have been about 1h. 
54m. I then heard Mr. Coxwell say, “ What 
is the temperature? Take an observation ; now 
try.” But I could neither see, move nor speak. 
I then heard him speaking emphatically, “ Take 
an observation ; now do try.” ° 

I shortly afterwards opened my eyes, and saw 
the instruments and Mr. Coxwell very dimly, 
and soon saw clearly, and said to Mr. tox 
“T have been insensible;’ and he replied, 
“ You have, andI nearly.” I recovered quiek- 
ly, and Mr. Coxwell said, “I have lost the use 
of'my hands; give me some brandy to bathe 
them.” His hands were nearly black. I saw 
the temperature was still below zero, and . the 
barometer reading 11 inches, but increasing 
quickly. I resumed my observationsat 5h. 7 m., 
recording the barometer reading 11.53 inches, 
and the temperature minus 2 deg. I then 
found that the water in the vessel su plying the 
wet-bulb thermometer, which I had by requent 
disturbances kept from freezing, was one solid 
mass of ice. Mr. Coxwell then told me that 
while in the ring he felt it piercingly cold, that 
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hoar frost was all round the neck of the balloon, 
and on attempting to leave the ring he found his 
hands frozen, and he got down how he could ; that 
he found me motionless, with a quiet and placid 
expression on the countenance. He spoke to 
me without eliciting a reply, and found I was in- 
sensible. He then said he felt insensibility was 
coming over himself; that he became anxious 
to open the valve; that his hands failed him; 
and that he seized the line between his teeth, 
and pulled the valve open, until the balloon took 
a turn downwards. This act is quite character- 
istic of Mr. Coxwell. I have never yet seen 
him without a ready means of meeting every 
difficulty as it has arisen, with a cool self-pos- 
. session that has always left my mind perfectly 
easy, and given to me every confidence in his 
on in the management of so large a bal- 
oon. 

On asking Mr. Coxwell whether he had 
noticed the temperature, he said he could not, 
as the faces of the instruments were all towards 
me; but that he had noticed that the centre of 
the aneroid barometer, its blue hand, and a rope 
attached to the car were in the same straight 
line. If so, the reading must have been be- 
tween seven andeightinches. A height of six 
miles and a half corresponds to 8 inches. A 
delicate, self-registering minimum thermometer 
reads minus 12 deg.; but unfortunately I did 
not read it till I was out of the car, and I 
cannot say that its index was not disturbed. 
On descending, when the temperature arose to 
17 deg., it was remarked as warm, and at 24 
deg. it was noted as very warm. The tempera- 
ture then gradually increased to 57} deg. on 
reaching the earth. It was remarked that the 
sand was quite warm to. the hand, and steam 
issued from it when it was discharged. Six 
pigeons were taken up. One was thrown out 
at the height of three miles; it extended its 
wings and dropped as a piece of paper. A 
second; at four miles, flew vigorously round and 
round, appatently taking a great dip each time. 
A third was thrown out between four and five 
miles, and it fell downwards. A fourth was 
thrown out at four miles when we were de- 
scending ; it flew in a circle, and shortly after 
alighted on the top of the balloon. The two 
remaining pigeons were brought down to the 
ground; one was found to be dead, and the 
other (a carrier) had attached to its neck a 
note. It would not however leave, and when 
jerked off the finger returned to the hand. 

After a quarter of an hour it began to peck a 
piece of riband encircling its neck, and I then 
jerked it off my finger, and it flew round two or 
three times with vigor, and finally towards 
Wolverhampton. Not one, however, had re- 
turned there when I left on the afternoon of 
the 6th. It would seem from this ascent that 
five miles from the earth is very nearly the 






























limit of human existence. It is possible, as the 
effect of each high ascent upon myself has been 
different, that on another occasion I might be 
able to go higher, and it is possible that some 
persons might be able to exist with less air and 
bear a greater degree of cold; but still I think 
that prudence would say to all, whenever the 
barometer reading falls as low as 11 inches, open 
the valve at once, the increased information to 
be obtained: is not commensurate with the in- 
creased risk. 
onigresbetitiabmdiinnies 


“THE BEST OF NOW AND HERE.” 


Take up life’s burdens hopefully, cheerfully, 

Thou to whom youth is still fresh in its bloom; 
Look not before theé dreadingly, tearfully, 

Spring is no prophet of sadness and gloom: 
Thine is life’s spring-time, take what God sends thee 
Trustingly, knowing whose right arm defends thee. 


Thou whom the noon-tide of years is oppressing, 
Bear up thy burden with cheerful content ; 

Look in the present for life’s richest blessing, 
See in earth's changes God’s holy intent: 

The ark of the Lord must be safe in thy keeping, 

Borne ever onward with vigils unsleeping. 


Thou from whose spirit life’s burdens are falling, 
Travel-worn, weary and longing for rest, 
Nearing the river no longer appalling, 
Since on the farther side wander the blest, 
Youth, strength and beauty await thee forever, 
When the frail dust from thy spirit shall sever. 


Ever remember God knoweth our weakness, 
Tempers our burdens and measures our woes, 

Bids us the good and the evil with meekness 
Both to accept as His wisdom bestows ; 

So in his promise of mercy confiding, 

Wake we or sleep in His presence abiding. 

—Christian Register. H. J. L. 


————~<0——__<_ 
I SAID. 


When apple-blossoms, in the spring, 
Began their fragrant leaves to shed, 
And robins twittered on the wing, 
“’T is time to sow my seeds,” I said. 


So patiently, with care and pains, 

My nurslings under-ground I spread, 
“The early and the latter rains 

Will reach them where they lie,” I said. 


“The sun will nurse them, and the dew; 
The sweet winds woo them overbead ; 
No care of mine shall coax them through 
This black, unsightly mold,’’ I said. 


And so I left them; day by day, 
To gentle household duties wed, 
I went in quiet on my way: 
“ God will take care of them,” I said. 


And now ’tis autumn; rich and bright 

My garden blooms—blue, white, and red ; 
A royal show! a regal sight! 

And all is even as I said. 


My faithless heart! the lesson heed ; 
No longer walk disquieted— 

Where the Great Sower sows the seed, 
All shall be even as He said. 
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'T is spring-time yet; behold, the years 
Roll grandly in, God overhead, 
When thou shalt say, “ Oh, bootless fears, 
Lo! all is even as He said.” 
Canotins A. Mason. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A THREE DAYS’ TRIP AMONG THE FRUIT- 
GROWERS.—NO. IV. 


We saw a few specimens of Tyson, Beurre, 
Giffart, Brandywine, Rosterier and Ott, all of 
which ripened at or before the Bartlett, and re- 
commended as worthy of cultivation, and we 
found them very fine flavored fruit. The 
Buerre, Hardy, Howell and Buerre Superfine 
were large fine looking pears, and the trees 
grew well. We brought a few specimens of 
the Pratt home with us to renew. It very 
nearly resembles the Flemish Beauty, but is a 
better fruit. The last named variety wore an 
entirely different appearance from what it does 
on Long Island. It had none of the cinnamon 
russet that covers nearly all our fruit, but was 
of a bright green color with a red cheek. The 
Seckel appeared larger and of a brighter color 
than here. Indeed nearly all the kinds of pears 
and apples that grow near the sea-board are less 
beautiful in the color and smoothness of the 
skin than those which grow in the interior. As 
to the culture of pear trees, there was the same 
care necessary in regard to trimming, thinning 
the fruit and enriching the soil as with us. To 
raise good crops of good pears, and at the same 
time have the trees make a reasonable growth, 
requires manure to be given them in small 
quantities every year, and the fall is recom- 
mended as the best time, and to be lightly spa- 
ded in the spring. 

A small portion of the pear trees we saw were 
on the quince stock, and, with the exception of 
the orchard of Charles Downing,were young and 
thrifty. The Duchess and Louise Bonne were 
in finer condition than others. Indeed we be- 
lieve they succeed better on the quince than 
almost any pear, and are searce worthy of culti- 
vation (as we have so many superior articles) on 
pear roots. Charles Downing’s dwarfs were 
older, and many of them had several varieties 
grafted on each tree in order to test the quality 
of the a. new kinds that are coming up to 
notice, but he stated he should plant’no more 


dwarfs. They were too short-lived and unecer- 


tain. 

The late William Reid, of Elizabeth city, 
New Jersey, one of the best pomologists of this 
country, told the writer that where quince trees 
flourished luxuriantly, there dwarf pears would 
succeed. But if the quince, on the contrary, 
was a slow grower, we should never plant dwarf 
pears, and fiat was the best test every cultiva- 
tor could make for himself with regard to his 
future prospects of success. As this subject is 
one that is attracting much attention, and eon- 
flicting opinions are entertained, this digression 
may be excused. All the trees we saw that 
were recently planted, branched low or within 
two or three feet from the ground, for the rea 
son that they were more easily picked, trained 
and thinned, and were not as easily blown off 
by hard winds, often an important point with 
late ripening varieties. 

The proper, and frequently necessary prac- 


tice of thinning or picking off the young fruit 


when one-fourth grown, showed in the trees 
that had this care extended to them an excel- 
lent effect. The growth of the trees were but 
little affected, and the fruit was better in flavor 
and size, and brought much more in market 
than when left to mature an over large crop. 





PARKESINE. 


This article is so completely in its infancy, 
that it is now exhibited for the first time, and 
for that reason hardly attracts the attention it 
merits. It is a substance of gluey aspect, with 
certain phases of character which suggest cheap 
and inferior confectionary. From all I can 
gather, it is destined, at some remote day, to 
supersede everything. Parkesine is obtained 
by combining oil, chloride of sulphur, and collo- 
dion, in certain proportions. A hardened mass 
is the result, which solidifies immediately. It 
is then capable of being used for nearly évery 
purpose to which India rubber and gutta percha 
can be applied, with the additional ae 
of being excessively hard and indestructible, 
beildes belnguodn thin plates—perfectly trans- 
parent. It is susceptible of being colored, 
either with an opaque pigment or a transparent 
color. It forms a varnish, colored or not, which 
is perfectly hard and impervious to moisture. 
For buttons, combs, knife-handles, and all other 
articles for which horn and ivory are y 
employed, it is singularly valuable, as it is not 
only capable of being moulded into an r- 
ed form, but possesses a hardness equal to iron. 
Its insulating properties are very great, and it 
is said to be quite indestructible by damp. 
The inventor of this “big thing” has not yet 
completed ‘his experiments on its uses, but it 
seems difficult to put a limit‘to them, especially 
when it is remembered that Parkesine can be 
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made for afew cents a pound.—Cor. N. FY. 


Times. - 


LACUSTRINE HABITATIONS. 


A-work has been recently published in France 
by M. Tryon, entitled the Lacustrine Abodes of 
Man, or the relics of primeval antiquity disco- 
vered in the lakes of Switzerland. It appears 
that the boatmen on those lakes have, from time 
immemorial, observed in various places near the 
shore, under the calm transparent water, the 
heads of numberless wooden stakes protruding 
through the deposit which is generally found at 
the bottom. Along with these, large blocks of 
wood have here and there been visible, stags’ 
horns of great size, bones, and fragments of pot- 

There was a lurking traditional belief 
that these were the remains of dwellings, occu- 
pied by the people of ancient times who built 
on the lakes in order to shelter themselves from 
wild beasts. For centuries, however, no one 
had been tempted to look closer into these scat- 
tered fragments of a forgotten world. It was 
not until the year 1854, that the attention of 
scientific men was called to the discovery, and 
the result of the earliest investigations on the 
subject was to establish the existence of a sub- 
merged “ lake village” ina certain part of Lake 
Zurich. This discovery was rapidly followed 
by others. Similar sites have been traced in 
Lakes Constance, Geneva, Neufchatel, Burine, 
Morat, Sempach, and in several smaller ones. 
Indeed they now seem to multiply in the note- 
books of archzologists with almost inconvenient 
rapidity. Two years ago twenty-six such vil- 
lage-sites had been described in the Lake of 
Neufchatel alone; twenty-four in that of Ge- 
“neva; sixteen in that’of Constance; and the 
amount of ancient objects recovered from their 
debris has reached a truly formidable magnitude. 
Twenty-four thousand of these have been raised 
from a single locality in Lake Neufchatel. 
‘“« We are still very far,” says M. Tryon, “ from 
having recovered all the relics imbedded in the 
silt of the lakes and peat of the valleys. Never- 
theless we are by this time acquainted with a 
sufficient number of points of remarkable rich- 
ness to enable us to give, by their description, 
an idea of that ancient population which had 
the habit of living on these waters.” 

These people were of smaller stature than 
the present inhabitants of Europe, as is shown 
by the diminutive size of their ornaments, and 
in particular by the grasp of the handles of their 
implements. They were a race of hunters; 
arrow-heads and lance-heads, and the bones of 
wild animals are heaped around their dwellings. 
They were alse pastoral, for the bones of sheep 
and oxen, and in some instances of small species 
of horse, are found in close juxtaposition with 
those of the deer, the wild boar, and other 


beasts of the forest. They were, to some ex- 
tent, agricultural, for grains of wheat and bar- 
ley, kernels of cultivated fruit, nuts, and cakes 
of unleavened meal, and even slices of small 
apples and pears, as if cut for preserving, are 
found among the relics. There are less certain 
traces of mats, or cordage, of hemp or flax. 
These pre-historical men had their domestic 
animals, and fed their dogs with the relics of 
their dinner; for almost all the bones contain- 


ing marrow are broken, while many of them are 
marked by the teeth of dogs. 


COTTON GROWING IN NEW JERSEY. 


An extensive cotton growing enterprise has 
been lately attempted in Burlington, N. J., by 
Edward G. James, a gentleman of wealth and 
large estate. The enterprise was commenced in 
May last, when Mr. James appropriated three 
acres to the cotton culture. The seed was pro- 
cured from North’ Carolina, the ground was 
carefully prepared by deep cultivation’ and 
heavy manuring, and about the middle of May 
the three acres were planted. The spring was 
cold, wet and late. The soil chosen was unfor- 
tunately too heavy. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, with a general inexperience in the 
culture of cotton, the crop has grown with ex- 
traordinary vigor. At this time there are 
thousands of the plants that stand five feet high, 
while their branches interlock midway of the 
rows. They are loaded with blossoms and polls, 
and showing as many as sixty polls. These are 
in all stages of progress, some opened and dis- 
playing the fleecy contents of a well-filled poll. 
On Monday night last, the first frost of the 
season fell upon them. . It was heavy enough to 
blacken all tender vegetation as though fire had 
swept over it; but the cotton plants are far 
from being killed. Numerous Southerners, 
familiar with cotton growing, have visited this 
trial plantation, and they concur in saying that 
they have never seen a more promising field 
even in Georgia. Some cotton has been gath- 
ered, and more will be secured. What the 
whole yield may be is yet uncertain. The 
season has been unfriendly, the experiment was 
a trial one, yet, so far, it has not been unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Cotton is an old product of New Jersey. 
Before the Revolution, and up to the general 
introduction of Whitney’s gin, almost every 
farmer produced his family supply. This 
neighborhood, previous to that period, supplied 
the South with gins; but as Whitney’s inven- 
tion cheapened the cleaning of seed cotton, the 
farmers of New Jersey, discovering that they 
could buy more cheaply than they could 
duce it, gradually abandoned its production. 
This curious historical fact is well nigh f 
ten. But as price then regulated the produc- 
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tion, it must do the same now. At fifty cents 
a pound, a very moderate yield on Mr. James’ 
three acres will pay far better than either wheat 
or corn. So long as it remains at that figure, 
efforts will continue to be made throughout this 

ion to produce cotton. We have been so 
helplessly dependent on the South as to have 
entirely overlooked our own forgotten but 
abundant capabilities. Mr. James’s patriotic 
labors may both revive and demonstrate them.” 
—Exchange Paper. 


headed off in a lane a mile long, between two 
farms. He turned short, galloped north tothe 
end of the farm, shot down to the open prairie, 
hugging the fence all the way, and then held on 
his way south again. He was bound for home, 
the place of. his colt-hood, where he had not 
been for several years, and guided by his in- 
stinct, he traversed the State, going a route um- 
known to him, but unerringly reaching his old 
range. He was recovered there some time after 
his escape, when it was ascertained he had ta- 
ken almost a bee-line from his strange quarters 
in Morgan county, to where he had been foaled 
in the southern part of the State. 

A gentleman from Tennessee, says the St, 















































INSTINCT IN HORSES. 


An English paper says that a Mr. King, car- 
rying on the business of a baker at Sibland, 
near Thornbury, went, in the morning of the 
day, to a field in which his horse had been gra- 
zing, for the purpose of getting him home, and, 
as he had been in the habit of doing, opened 
the gate and allowed the animal to proceed 
home by itself, but on his return shortly after, 
le found, to his dismay, that it had not arrived. 
Mr. King immediately set about making inqui- 
ries, and found it had passed Gravesend, which 
is near to Sibland, and appeared to be proceed- 
ing toward Itchinton. Mr. King being neces- 
sitated to attend to his business, dispatched a 
man to trace and, if possible, to overtake ‘the 
horse. The man succeeded in tracing it for 
some distance, and was informed it was proceed- 
ing ata gallop. Mr. King, for upward of a 
week, used every means, by advertising in the 
Hue and Cry and otherwise, to recover his miss- 
ing horse, but without avail. A short time 
after he received a letter from a gentleman re- 
siding at St. George, near Bristol, giving him 
the welcome news that the animal was safe. 
This gentleman owned the horse for some time, 
and parted with it four years since. From in- 
quiries made, it appears that the horse proceed- 
ed by the most direct road across the country, 
and with its best speed arrived at its old quar- 
ters, which it had not visited for four years, on 
o afternoon of the day it strayed from Mr. 

ing. 

Instances of like sagacity in the horse are not 
uncommon. A friend of ours hired a horse in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, to go to the southern part 
of the county, a neighborhood where the horse 
had never been before. While there he es- 
caped from the stable, leaped the fence, and 
disappeared. It was supposed he had returned 
to Jacksonville, where he had been stabled and 
used for three years. On inquiry, no trace of 
him was found in that direction. A rumor was 

a by a traveller, who knew the horse, 
that he had been seen making his way toward 
the southern part of the State; he sometimes 
kept the public road leading toward Vandalia, 
and sometimes took the trackless a but 


horse of his own, illustrative of this remarkable 
instinct m this noble animal. He purchased a 
horse in a portion of the State separated from 
his own region by mountains and rivers, and 
took him home by a route extending nearly a 
hundred and fifty miles. He placed him in a 
pasture lot for the night, but in the morning 
the horse was gone. In a few days it was as- 
certained that he had returned that very night 
to his old home, reaching there by daylight. 
He had taken a straight course across the coun- 
try, swimming rivers and crossing the moun- 
tain. On his arrival he showed signs of great 
fatigue, having travelled a distance of sixty or 
seventy miles alee the night, following uner- 
ringly the point of the compass to which he de- 
sired to go. His memory would of course have 
served him in retracing the route by which he 
had come; but guided by the same instinct 
which conducts the bee, after long wandering, 
and laden with his sweet burden, in a line math- 
ematically straight from the last flower he rav- 
ishes to his cell, this horse in the darkness of 
the night, over unknown paths, returned by 
the shortest course to his home. 





A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT, 


Showing an instance in which the eyes cannot be depended 
on without appealing to the sense of tauch. 


Take a piece of pasteboard about five inches 
square, roll it into a tube with one end just 
large enough to fit around the eye, and the 
other end rather smaller. Hold the tube be- 
tween the thumb and finger of the right hand 
(do not grasp it with the whole hand;) put the 
large end close — the right eye, and with 
the left hand hold a book against the side of 
the tube. Be sure to keep both eyes open, and 
there will appear to be a hole through the book, 
and objects seen as if through the hole instead 
of through the tube. 

The right eye sees through the tube, and the 
left. eye sees the book, and the two appearances 
are so confounded together that they cannot be 
separated. This is one way to see through a 


always bent southward. At one he was {mill stone. The left hand can be held against 


Louis Republican, related to us the story of a . 
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the tube instead of a book, and the hole will 
seem 'to be through the hand. 


ABOUT FLIES. 


Flies do not breathe, like men, through the 
mouth, but through a set of holes in the abdo- 
men, called stigmata, or _ By these, 
the air passes into beautifully constructed tubes, 
called traches or wind-pipes. The spiracles 
are furnished with a curious contrivance to 

revent dust from entering. The hole is closed 
by a sort of sieve or screen, which must be seen 
to be appreciated. A drawing gives you some 
idea of its nature, but the real thing is far bet- 
ter; and as not every one is up to such minute 
thanipulation, recourse should he had to micros- 
copic preparations, which are furnished at a 
‘reasonable rate by Amodio, of Throgmor- 
ton street, London, and other first-rate op- 
ticians. The fly supplies an interesting 
series of objects. Beside the compound eye, 
the antennz, the foot, and the spiracles, the 

roboscis of a fly isa thing to wonder at. It 
is more complicated than the trunk of an ele- 

hant. A portion of this proboscis acts as a 


Tip; in addition to its lancets, a fly has teeth— 
yes, real teeth, like notched chisels, and as 
lain as pike-staves, if you only know where to 
ook for them. 
With these claims on our interest, we can 
hardly be surprised that, in countries not too 


much infested with them, flies should have had 
their patrons and protectors. Not to mention 
the Indian hospital for insects, a compassionate 
damsel is described as delighted to 

Save drowning flies that float along the stream. 

A toper invites a jolly fly to take a cheerful 
drop with him: 

Eager, busy, curious fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I. 

Uncle Toby had not the heart to retaliate on 
afiy. “Go,” says he, one day at dinner, to an 
overgrown one which had tormented him cruelly 
all dinner-time; “Go,” says he, lifting up the 
sash and opening his hand to let it escape; 
“get thee gone; whyshouldI hurt thee? This 
world is surely wide enough to held both thee 
and me.”—Christian Recorder. 


ITEMS. 


Attantic TztzGrara.—There is a prospect of the 
Atlantic submarine telegraph becoming a success at 
no distant day. A short time since, the Government 
of the United States consented to guarantee a certain 
dividend on the capital required for laying line 
from any part of the United Kingdom to the American 
Continent, providing the British Government would 
eritet intoa similar engagement. Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
laid the plan before the British Government, but did 
not at that time succeed in inducing them to take 
action in the matter. He has again arrived in Eng- 
fand with other proposals, which he is about to 
submit to the Government. With respect to the 
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prospect of success in the construction and laying of 
the line, the promoters are still very sanguine, 


A Untvartat Trauway Proszor.—A writer in the 
Observer advocates the laying down of granite tram- 
ways in every street and road throughout the United 
Kingdom. In this way he thinks that at least one 
half the horses now in use might be dispensed with, 
and the land which produces their sustenance might 
be made available for the support of human 
He also says that “The preparing and laying such 
tramway would afford endless employment and bread 
to all unskilled laborers, disbanded militia, dis- 
charged and discarded prisoners, &c.; and the dis- 
graceful cruelty inflicted on the noble horse by a 
newly macadamised or gravelled road or paved 
street would cease, while dust, dirt, noise, and 
draught, watering, and scraping, would be almost 
all abolished together.” 

The tramway idea seems to be rapidly spreading 
in England, and we doubt not that before 
years they will be seen in all the main streets of 
every city in the United Kingdom, and be in use on 
many of the country roads.—London American. 


Emancipation 1s Russta.—The latest intelligence 
from Russia indicates that the work of emancipation 
makes progress, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which the Emperor has encountered. A letter from 
St. Petersburg, dated October 6th, gives an account 
of the result up to that time as follows: 

“The affairs connected with the emancipation of 
the serfs go on in spite of the obstacles inevitable in 
such complicated questions. The number of regle- 
mentary charters signed on either side up to Bept. 
amounted to thirty-nine thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one, and the number is increasing every 
Out of ten million serfs emancipated, there are near 
four million who have terminated their arrangements 
with the proprietors. The greater part have done 80 
by. private agreement. Out of five hundred and 
twenty-five thousand private servants attached to 
the habitations of the noble, more than fifty thou- 
sand have become farmers. The operation .of res 
demption is carried on very actively. The Bank 
which is charged with it has already delivered to the 
proprietors ten million silver roubles, [forty million 
francs,] and hopes are entertained that in the 
autumn, after the close of the field labors, those who 
have hitherto delayed will take a decisive step. 
Things, therefore, do not go on very badly, and cer~ 
tainly much better than was at first expected.” 


a 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anp Mgat.—The Flour market is dull, with 
a very limited inquiry. For export a few 
barrels good Western extra sold at $6 50 per bbl, 
Small sales to the retailers and bakers at $6 a 6 25 
for superfine, @6 50 a 6 87 for extras, $7a 775 for . 
low grade and good extra family, and $8 up to 8 75 
for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flouror Cora 
Meal here. The former is held at $550 a 6.00, 
and the latter at $3 50 per bbl. 

Grarm.—About 6000 bushels Pennsylvania red’ 
Wheat at $1 41 a 142; Southern do. at $1 46, and 
white at $1'50a $175. Small salés of Pennsylvania 
Rye at 95 a 96 cents, and Delaware at 90 cents. 
Corn is firmer. Sales of yellow at 73 cents afloat. © 
Oats are steady at 41 to 42 cents. Last sale of Pena- 
sylvania Barley at $1 37}. 

Sezps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 37 a 6 50 per 64 lbs. New Timothy sells at from 
$1 75 to $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $2 90 
& 2 95 per bushel. 





